THE ATLANTIC PROBLEM OF
The seaports chiefly engaged in the trade were those of the Thames and East Anglia, but it has always been asserted, on the authority of contemporary chroniclers, that the Bristol men bore their part. The evidence is good for the fact, although not conclusive about the extent of the business, and I have therefore transcribed a number of entries from the Bristol customs records which place it beyond doubt that in the late fifteenth century Bristol ships and merchants were continuously going to Iceland.1 It should be mentioned that the accounts have been preserved for only a minority of the years of this period, and that in the reign of Henry VII they dwindle almost completely away. Yet every ledger that we have bears its record of northern voyages, and it is fair to assume that they are representative of a complete series. The details of lading are of interest, for they show that the majority of the ships were owned or chartered not by fishing skippers but by general merchants. The distinction is important. It was trade in fish quite as much as actual fishing that took the Bristol men to Iceland; and throughout the history of maritime discovery we find merchants to have been men of initiative and receptive mind, and fishermen to have been notably the reverse. Fishermen of four nations, to quote an outstanding example, worked in the Newfoundland and adjacent waters all through the sixteenth century without adding any distinguishable contribution to the general stock of knowledge about those regions; and when occasional explorers turned up they had to chart these fishing-grounds de novo as if they had been the first to visit them.2 The fact that the Bristol connexion with Iceland was mercantile makes it more likely that a stimulus to exploration was received from that source.
One of the names recorded in the customs entries is that of John Jay the elder, in 1461. There were two John Jays, father and son, whose careers overlapped. The younger, as will be shown below, interested himself in exploration, and he lived on into the great age of discovery in the early sixteenth century. Another name of importance is that of Thome. The Thornes were a numerous tribe. In the records of Henry VII there are three of them distinguishable, Robert, William and Thomas, the first two undoubtedly merchants. Robert Thorne is found trading with Portugal as early as I479,3 and thenceforward appears continuously in the customs records for nearly thirty years. By other evidence he is known to have
1  No. 2, Bristol trade with Iceland.
2  It is a remarkable fact that, in spite of annual fishing expeditions from the first years of the skteenth century, it was not until the close of that century that Newfoundland was definitely known to be an island.
3  E. 122. 19/14 (19/20 Ed. IV), Dec. 29.